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MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION STATES ITS POSITION 


HE Junior Education and Employment Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has just published a Program for the 
Further Protection of Employed Children 14 and 15 
Years of Age. The Program sets forth principles regard- 
ing the issuance of employment certificates, the require- 
ment of a physical examination and the completion of a 
specified school grade before employment, continuation 
of education during employment, the limitation of hours 
of labor and restriction of night work, and the prohibi- 
tion of the employment of children in dangerous 
occupations. 

Accompanying the statement is a Brief in explanation 
of the Program together with a discussion of The Essen- 
tials Necessary for the Improvement of Educational 
and Vocational Opportunities of Children, and a state- 
ment by Howell Cheney, Chairman of the Committee 
on Junior Education and Employment, regarding the 
Program. 

These principles have been approved by the Board of 
Directors of the National Association of Manufacturers 
and stand as an official statement of the position of that 
body. Although not measuring up in all respects to the 
minimum standards of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, they undoubtedly mark a distinct step forward, 
and will be of great service in securing improved child 
labor legislation in backward states. 

The pamphlet was received too late for extended dis- 
cussion in this issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD, but a 
detailed analysis of the Program and a comparison of 
its standards with those of the National Child Labor 
Committee will be printed in the November issue. 


CHILD LABOR HERE AND THERE 


ERTAIN forms of child labor are concealed 
through their very nature; others cannot escape 


the attention of even an unwilling observer. We 
may live for years in New York and know nothing of 
the children who are working in tenement homes; we 
may visit a cotton mill village and never know that |4 
and 15-year-old boys and girls enter the mills in the . 
morning and do not leave until 10 or sometimes || 
hours later. 

But on the other hand who among us has not seen the 
smallest of children selling papers on the streets? Who 
has not, as he neared a depot, bag in hand, been met by 
some chap, about the size of the bag, eager to carry it to 
the train? 

Even a casual trip in other lands reveals differences 
in these obvious forms of child labor. In most countries 
newspaper selling is not a child's occupation. One pur- 
chases his news at stands conducted by mature men 
and women. Railroad porters do not compete with 
little boys. Nor are you apt to find a twelve-year-old 
clerk in the drug store. 

There are other forms of child labor, however, appar- 
ently taken for granted there, practically unknown 
here. One meets in the hotels of some large cities 
youngsters who can not be over 10 or 12 years serving as 
bellboys and running out on whatever errands happen 
to come their way. One sees them in cafes—general 
handy boys who circulate among the tables, carrying 
out dishes, bringing cigarettes and in general doing 
what they are asked. 

Child labor is a universal problem. Fortunately most 
countries now recognize that it is a problem and must 
be controlled. The effort to abolish its evils in the 
United States has been going on for nearly three 
decades. Some critics think we have gone too far in 
our regulations. Yet the United States does not lead 
the list of nations by any means. In some respects we 
have set the pattern, in others we lag behind. The most 
striking example is with regard to the employment of 
children in agriculture. 

A Draft Convention of the International Labor Office 
provides that children under 14 years may not be em- 
ployed in any agricultural work during school hours. 
We still meet opposition in this country when we try to 
enforce such a standard. Yet the Convention has been 
ratified by 11 countries. 

On the other hand, when we read that it was a victory 
in Persia to eliminate the employment of children under 
10 years in the carpet industry, and in India to raise the 
minimum age for employment from 9 to 12 years in 
certain industries, we realize that we have forged ahead. 

In this issue we seek to give a glimpse of child labor 
conditions in other lands and in an article by Leifur 
Magnusson, Director of the Washington Branch of the 
International Labor Office of the League of Nations, 
to indicate the changes that are already on the way. 
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WHAT PRICE A HAND? 


By GENEVIEVE WALMSLEY 


HAT responsibility has so- 

\ \ ciety for its working children? 

What are the effects of acci- 
dents on these children — economic, 
vocational, psychological? 

A study of “Accidents to Working 
Children’’conducted by the Con- 
sumers’ League of Ohio is significant 
in its interpretation of accident figures 
and case records in their social equa- 
tion. There are two sources for the information. At the 
request of the Consumers’ League, the State Bureau of 
Safety and Hygiene made a statistical study of acci- 
dents to minors during the first nine months of 1926. 
A review of the findings was given in the February issue 
of THE AMERICAN CHILD in an article by Miss Elizabeth 
S. Magee, Executive Secretary of the League, under 
whose direction the entire study has been made. 
Secondly, thé League itself conducted an investigation 
of the compensable cases for the same period, securing 
data from the case records of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, and investigating individual cases in different 
communities. In this study the League was assisted by 
the local Consumers’ Leagues of Cincinnati and Toledo, 
by the Y. W. C. A.’s of Ohio and by the National Child 
Labor Committee. 

Sixteen-year-old Catherine had been a punch-press 
operator since she was 14. One morning she caught her 
right hand in the machine, causing the amputation of 
the end of the second finger. 

Martin, another punch-press operator, before the end 
of a year’s service had paid the price of two fingers on 
his right hand. When he returned to the company 
where the accident occurred, he was told there was 
nothing for him to do. Six months have passed and he 
is still without a job. 

George was taking a lift truck from one floor to an- 
other when his foot was caught between the elevator 
and the landing. It was badly crushed and infection 
made amputation necessary. At sixteen he is starting 
life as a one-legged man. 

What compensation do George and Martin receive; 
what of their future earning capacity and their attitude 
toward life? : 

Children are included under the workmen's compen- 
sation law of Ohio. It provides for the payment of two- 
thirds of the salary during the time of disability, except 
where the weekly wage is less than five dollars, then 
compensation is equal to the salary. This appears at 





first to be quite adequate, but there are two factors’ 


which must be considered. Children in general receive 
very low wages, and there is a seven day's waiting 
period after the accident for which no compensation is 
paid. For example, the median wage was $16.00 for the 


414 cases on which wage figures were obtained. If a 
child receiving a weekly wage of $16.00 suffers an injury 
and is disabled for three weeks, he would receive no 
compensation for the first week; and $10.66 for each of 
the other two weeks. The total compensation for the 
three weeks disablement is thus $21.32, or $7.11 for each 
week of actual time lost. 

The inadequacy of compensation is particularly 
striking in the case of accidents to children working out- 
side of school hours or on Saturday. They receive a 
very small wage and correspondingly small compensa- 
tion although they are often seriously injured and lose 
many weeks of school. 

That industrial injuries are a definite factor in de- 
stabilizing employment of children is evident from the 
fact that of the 293 children interviewed, only 80 were 
working at the same job as the one on which they were 
injured. Frequently where the children were employed 
for unskilled work their places were filled when they 
were away for a few days. Some feared to return to the 
job where they were injured, while others were in- 
capacitated for the type of work they had been doing. 

Further questioning into the wage facts showed that 
nearly a fourth of the children were receiving a lower 
wage on the new job, while fifty per cent were receiving 
the same wage as on the former job. This latter group 
may also be considered retarded industrially since they 
had failed to receive the normal advance that takes 
place in the earning capacity of their age group. 

The loss of a hand or arm brings to anyone incon- 
venience, physical and mental suffering, but to a person 
without education it is a tragic loss. The educated men 
can have a successful professional 
or business career with one arm 
almost as well as with both, but 
the economic independence of 
children who leave school at an 
early age for work depends to a 
large degree on their hands, and 
a physical handicap may place 
them at fifteen or sixteen years of 
age in the class of “dependents.” 

Among the legislative recommendations included in 
the report are an increase in the minimum compensa- 
tion, double or triple compensation for minors illegally 
employed, and extension of the list of prohibited danger- 
ous occupations. 

The 1927 legislative session added three states to the 
list of those awarding additional compensation to minors 
injured while illegally employed—making a total of 
seven states. But fifteen are still on the other side of 
the fence—excluding illegally employed minors from 
compensation, while twenty-cne states, including Ohio, 
provide only single compensation for all minors. 
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WORLD CHILD LABOR STANDARDS 





By LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 


Director, Washington Branch, International Labor Office 


r NHE job of the International Labor Office in 
relation to child labor is to study and formulate 
standards and to stimulate national action. 

The act of the Peace Conference, under which the 

International Lakor Organization functions, is clear 

and at the same time specific and broad in its refer- 

ences to the employment of children. The child wel- 

fare clause of its so-called constitution (Part XIII, 

Treaty of Versailles) states as its duty “the protec- 

tion of children, young persons, and wcmen” and “‘the 

organization of social and technical education.” But 
to make the matter even more certain, the aim of the 

Office is specified as “the abolition of child labor and 

the enforcement of such limitations on the labor of 

young persons as shall permit the continuation of their 
education and assure their preper physical development.” 

The International Labor Office has approached this 
task in two obvious and recognized ways, namely, from 
the employment angle and frcm the education side. The 
employment aspect has been stressed in dealing with the 
employment of children in industry and urban areas, 
and the educational line has been followed in handling 
the problem in agriculture. It is not necessary to go 
into the reason for this different emphasis. It is more or 
less obvious. Work on the farm is a domestic home 
econcmics thing less likely to be exploitative than in- 
dustry, and has its recognized educational advan- 
tages. Child labor laws 
have in fact never, as 
many would have us be- 
lieve, sought to exclude 
the possibility of work 
that is educational and 
physically beneficial. 

All the major aspects 
of child labor have in 
some way or other been 
dealt with by the Labor 
Office either with a view 
to legislative standardiza- 
tion or by way of research 
and inquiry. The prob- 
lems for which solutions 
have been suggested in- 
clude (1) the age of ad- 
mission to employment 
whether in industry, in 
agriculture, or in seafar- 
ing; (2) prohibition of 
night work; (3) employ- 
ment in dangerous and ur- 
healthful industries and 
processes; (4) vocational 
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education; and (5) social insurance. On all these points 
minimum requirements have been agreed upon by the 
Annual Conference. (Incidentally, this means agree- 
ment not only among idealists and social reformers— 
I am sure this will not be taken as pointing with scorn— 
but among representatives of workers and employers, 
who together in equal numbers make up one-half of the 
membership of the Conference, with government ad- 
ministrators as the balance.) After all the preliminary 
skirmishing and voting was over the Draft Conven- 
tions* and Recommendations covering these points 
were in most cases unanimously adopted. 

What are these standards? Do they represent pro- 
gress or status quo? Do they represent a crystalization 
of the mediocre? Are they a stabilizing at a point some- 
where East or West of Suez “where the best is like the 
worst, and there ain't no Ten Commandments” or 
amendments of any sort? 

Take the all-important question of the minimum age. 
The Draft Convention adopted at Washington in 1919 
places this at 14 years for entrance to industry. The 
definition of industry is broad, and includes any public 
or private industrial undertaking other than one in 
which members of the family are employed. It includes 
mines and quarries, construction and transportation; 
that is, it excludes only commerce and agriculture. The 
latter are provided for in aseparate Draft Conven- 
tion adopted in 1921 and 
an additional Draft Con- 
vention on seafaring ac- 
cepted in 1920. 

At Washington in 1919 
many delegates would 
have liked 15 or 16 as the 
minimum age. The state 
of progress attained at 
that time and particu- 
larly the backwardness of 
educational institutions 
in some countries deter- 
mined the 14-year limit. 
An examination of legis- 
lation at that time showed 
12 years of age and under 
as the standard in at least 
9 countries. It was 13 
years in 4, and 14 years ° 
in 12 countries. It may 
be observed that in the 
United States 14 was not 
then as universally the 
rule in theAmerican com- 
monwealths as it may be 
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*A Draft Convention is an international agreement which must be submitted 
to the “competent authority” in each country, in most cases the national legis- 
lature, with a view to ratification and application in national legislation. 
Recommendations are general principles for the guidance of national Govern- 
ments in drafting national legislation, or in issuing administrative orders. 
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at present. Fourteen years was a slogan for the child 
reformers, with much the same significance as the eight- 
hour day among trade unionists. 

Since the minimum age Convention was adopted in 
1919 there have been 18 ratifications.* This means that 
these countries have accepted as a treaty obligation the 
enforcement of the 14-year age minimum in industry. 
This number does not include 9 countries in which 
certain authorities like the labor departments, for 
example, have approved of the international standard 
but have not secured action by the competent ratifying 
authorities. Czechoslovakia reports that it had in force 
this age limit prior to the adoption of the Convention, 
and 14 countries report measures since ratification, 
China and India having passed laws without ratifica- 
tion. In 9 countries legislation is pending. 

Respecting the Conventions on minimum age in agri- 
culture, there have been 11 ratifications, and 8 recom- 
mendations for ratification. (As above, these recom- 
mendations for ratification are mentioned, although 
they may mean little or much in the way of social action 
and zeal for reform. At least they mean that someone 
is interested.) In the case of employment at sea, there 
have been 19 ratifications, including those countries 
with an important merchant marine. 

Equally as specific as the minimum age Draft Con- 
vention is that dealing with night work adopted by the 
First Conference of 1919. The prohibition extends to 
young persons under the age of 18 years and states that 
they shall not be employed during the night in any 
public or private industrial undertaking, except in 
certain specified continuous industries where employ- 
ment of persons 16 to 18 years of age is allowed. The 
definition of industrial undertakings is the same as that 
in the minimum age Convention. The term “night” is 
defined as *‘a period of at least eleven consecutive hours 
including the interval between 10 o'clock in the evening 
and 5 o'clock in the morning.” By Recommendations 
adopted at the Conference in 1921, similar protection is 
proposed for young persons employed in agriculture, a 
distinction being made between workers under 14 years 
of age and those between 14 and 18. With the former a 
rest period shall not be less than 10 hours, for the latter 
9 hours. 

The night-work Convention has up to the present 
moment been ratified by 20 countries. Before the 
Labor Organization began functioning at least 12 
countries did not regulate night work beyond the 
sixteenth year, with only 8 countries limiting it up to 

18 years. Since that time 17 countries have brought 
their legislation in line with the Labor Office standards 
and bills are pending in 9. 

These two points, minimum age and night work, as 
covered in five Draft Conventions and applicable to 
children in industry, agriculture and at sea, comprise the 
specific action taken by the Labor Conferences with 
respect to child labor standards. Matters affecting the 


. *Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
Great Becket, Greece, Irish Free State Italy, Japan, Latvia, Netherlands, 
Poland, Roumania, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom; Switzerland. 

tAustria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Roumania, rb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Switzerland. 











health of children, and technical and vocational educa- 
tion, are more general in character and have not been 
precised in the form of Draft Conventions, but left 
largely to Recommendations. The Recommendation of 
1919, for example, specifies in detail a number of indus- 
trial processes in which there is danger of lead poisoning, 
and urges that young persons under the age of 18 be 
prohibited from employment in such processes. Periodic 
medical examination is a standard that is sought to be 
realized. The health of children and young persons at 
sea is the subject of a Draft Convention adopted by the 
Conference of 1921. Employment of such children is 
conditioned on the showing of medical certificates 
attesting fitness for the work. This Convention has 
been ratified by 17 countries. The Draft Convention 
prohibiting the use of white phosphorus, and white lead 
in interior painting, apply to all workers indiscrimi- 
nately, as do the general treaties on the 8-hour day and 
weekly rest in industry. 

What the International Labor Office has done in the 
field of social insurance has obviously indirectly re- 
dounded to the benefit of children and the maintenance 
of family integrity. Industrial accidents, sickness, 
occupational diseases, invalidity and old age, unem- 
ployment, are the great scourges which destroy families. 
The Conference has already agreed upon standards for 
industrial accidents and diseases and sickness in general. 
Old-age pensions and unemployment insurance are 
scheduled for consideration by forthcoming conferences, 
probably 1928 and 1929. 

The longest steps in child labor legislation since the 
Organization came upon the scene have been taken by 
the Eastern countries. While this may be partly due to 
the fact that there was here the largest opportunity for 
improvement, nevertheless the progress would probably 
not have been so great had it not been for the precept 
and example of the Western countries as coordinated 
and made vivid in this new international institution. 
At least representatives from these countries themselves 
testify to that effect. 

India has raised the minimum age for employment of 
children from 9 to 12 years of age in certain industries, 
and has reduced the daily hours of employment to 6 per 
day. (By special exemption in the Draft Conventions 
the standards laid down for the Oriental countries are 
lower than those set up for the Western countries.) 
Night work of young persons has been prohibited, and 
the employment of those under 18 forbidden on board 
ship. Japan has come up to the same standard of 12 
years, has prohibited the employment of children on 
board ship under 14 years of age, and had provided 
medical certification and examination for such work up 
to 18 years of age. Both countries have passed their 
legislation frankly to give effect to decisions of the 
International Labor Conference. 

Special circumstances have arisen in China which 
have militated against progress, although there the 

(Continued on page 6) 
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THE HEALTH OF THE WORKING 
CHILD 


SURVEY of the health of 2,000 working boys 
A 14 to 17 years of age attending the East Side 

Continuation School of New York City, made 
recently under the direction of Dr. Iago Galdston, of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, is 
summarized in the July issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

The question is approached primarily from the view- 
point of tuberculosis, or more correctly of the prevention 
of tuberculosis. Under modern conditions of living, Dr. 
Galdston points out, tuberculosis is latently present in 
most individuals after the age of 14, but the large 
majority of people do not develop the disease because 
of an acquired immunity, and because of their general 
power of resistance. This resistance is lowered by any- 
thing that affects the health and vitality of the indi- 
vidual. “The sickness curve of tuberculosis runs very 
closely with overstrain, exposure, unhygienic living 
conditions, and improper food, and it is of the greatest 
importance to increase the resistance of the individual 
during the adolescent period, when the physical and 
psychologic instability are greatest and the reserve 
margin is probably at the lowest point.” 

In view of these facts the findings of the survey, 
although showing comparatively few actual cases of 
tuberculosis, are of great significance in demonstrating 
the need for more extensive measures of health educa- 
tion for the school ‘child, consideration of the child's 
physical condition when he starts to work, and, if the 
disease is to be held in check, health supervision of the 
working child. For in this group of 2,000 adolescent 
children were found defects which unquestionably have 
a causal or contributory relation to tuberculosis. 

More than a third were undernourished, judged by 
weight in relation to height, condition of the mucous 
membranes, muscle tone, posture, etc. Over half had 
diseased tonsils, the majority were serious enough to 
require surgical treatment. Twenty-seven per cent had 
impaired vision and 60 boys had various diseases of the 
eye. Nearly half had decayed teeth. Heart defects were 
present in 154 cases. 

Of the 2,000 boys only 225 were without serious 
defects while 620 had one defect, 645 had two, 347 had 
three, 135 had from four to six, and 1 boy had ten. 

The extent of malnutrition among these boys,” Dr. 
Galdston concludes, “the large number of cases of 
diseased tonsils and of diseases of the nose and upper 
respiratory tract, all of which are directly concerned in 
the development of tuberculosis, and the excessive num- 
ber of other pathological conditions which contribute to 
lowered vitality and resistance are probably repre- 
sentative of the conditions among similar groups of 
working boys.” 

“Although this group may not be representative of 
the general population, neither are tuberculosis deaths, ” 


says Dr. Galdston.. ‘Tuberculosis takes its most numer- 
ous victims from the ranks of the overworked, under- 
paid, undernourished, and ignorant masses, and the 
group studied, therefore, is representative of the classes 
from whom we get the bulk of our tuberculosis deaths,” 
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northern government has issued a set of regulations 
conforming to the Recommendations of the Washington 
Conference with the Cantonese Government no less 
active in some respects. The age limit for boys is 10 
years and for girls 12 years. The night work prohibition 
extends only up to 17 years for the former and 18 years 
for the latter. Eight hours is the maximum work day, 

In Persia the International Labor Office used its in- 
fluence in the direction of stopping child labor exploita- 
tion in the carpet-weaving industry in Kerman. The 
story would be a classic in atrocity. Unbelievable con- 
ditions were uncovered by British consular and mis- 
sionary authorities. It is sufficient to note here the 
result, namely, that the Persian Government ordered 
the Kerman local authorities to enforce an 8-hour day 
and to prohibit the employment of children under 10, 
measures which have been confirmed by governmental 
decree. 

The nine years since the close of the war have been an 
era of activity in social legislation in Europe and the 
Orient. There was created in the International Labor 
Organization an instrument designed to stimulate and 
maintain that interest, and where that Organization has 
been active and successful in establishing itself in the 
opinion and practice of its fifty-five member states, 
social legislation has flourished in varying degree. This 
needs emphasis, as normally the course of social legis- 
lation following a great economic upheaval like that 
precipitated by the war would have been reversed. 
But it is not meant to say that every one should be 
satisfied. In the first place, not all the industrial nations 
have as yet seen fit to participate in this humanitarian 
endeavor. In the second place, progress among those 
participants has not been what it should have been, 
having in mind a certain reasonable ideal of progress. 
In this latest Annual Report, Director Albert Thomas 
says: “The Organization welcomes the attention which 
governments give to these matters, but it believes that 
the only way to prevent the abuses connected with child 
employment is to bring labor laws into line with the 
wholesome provisions of the Conventions adopted by 
the Conference.’ And while hitherto laggard countries 
gave attention to the subject in 1926, the Director 
boldly comments that “it must be admitted, however, 
that progress is still very slow.” There is need of the 
further encouragement of important national and inter- 
national organizations whose functions it is to follow the 
line of governmental march like a cloud of witnesses. 
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MINNESOTA 


During the year ending July 1, 1927, the Industrial 
Commission of Minnesota has successfully prosecuted 
13 cases for violation of the child labor law. The viola- 
tions include the employment of children for more than 
8 hours a day or 48 hours a week; the employment of 
children after 7 P.M., the exhibition of children in acro- 
batic acts; the exhibition of a child under 10 years in a 
theatre; employment of children under 16 as pin setters 
in bowling alleys and violation of the minimum wage 
law. The penalties range from fines of $10 to $30. In 
one case a sentence of 10 days in the workhouse and 
probation of one year was given. 


TENNESSEE 


A study recently conducted in two counties of 
Tennessee by the Research Section of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association indicates that the children 
of tenant farmers are more irregular in attendance at 
school than are the children of farm owners. The school 
boy whose father is a tenant farmer in Shelby or in 
Rutherford County is in general absent from school 
approximately four more days during the year than the 
boy whose father owns his farm; and the girl whose 
father is a renter misses on the average more than twice 
as many days from school as the girl whose father owns 
his farm. The two great causes of absence from school 
were found to be personal sickness and work in the 
home. (U. S. Daily, September 9, 1927.) 


FOREIGN 


The Fifth Pan-American Child Congress is to be held 
in Havana, Cuba, December 8-15, 1927. The Congress 
is divided into six sections: Medicine, Hygiene, Soci- 
ology, Education, Psychology, Legislation. Among the 
subjects scheduled for discussion are the regulation of 
the employment of children and adolescents, the eco- 
nomic value of education in relation to a greater output 
by the individual worker, the psychology of the ap- 
prentice, study of children’s abilities, etc. Further in- 
formation regarding the conference program can be 
secured from the General Secretary, Dr. Felix Hurtado, 
Circulo Medico (Malecon 15), Habana, Cuba. 


BRAZIL 


The child labor regulations included in the new 
Minors Code of Brazil are in some respects more 
Stringent than those existing in the United States. 
Brazil, like Argentine, has established the principle of 
the maximum six-hour day for employed minors under 
the age of 18 years, and one or more rest periods of not 
less than one hour are required. Night work and work 
harmful to life, health, or morals, or work which is 


excessively fatiguing or beyond their strength, are pro- 
hibited to persons under 18 years of age. Certificates of 
physical fitness before entrance into employment are 
required, and physical examinations may be ordered by 
factory inspectors for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether minors of this age are engaged in work beyond 
their strength. No boy under 14 and no unmarried 
woman under 18 may engage in street work of any 
character. On the other hand, the age requirement for 
entrance into industry is not as high as that of most of 
our states. Persons over 12 but under 14 may be em- 
ployed, but only if they have completed their primary 
education or if competent authorities certify that their 
employment is indispensable for their own maintenance 
or that of their parents or grandparents. There appears 
to be no education requirement for children entering 
employment above 14 years of age. 

(Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor.) 


ECUADOR 


A law recently passed in Ecuador forbids the employ- 
ment of women and children under the age of 18 years 
in work where white lead or other poisonous coloring 
substances are used, in the manufacture and handling 
of explosives or inflammable materials, and in heavy 
manual labor. (Harrisburg, Pa., Telegraph.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A correspondent of The Times Educational Supplement 
believes that a good many people will question the wis- 
dom of a recent decision of the London Education Com- 
mittee which has recommended the London County 
Council to permit certain schools to close for the summer 
holidays during the hop-picking season instead of at the 
usual period. The arrangement is to be regarded 
entirely as an experiment for one year, but the proposed 
action presumes official sanction for the employment of 
London children in the area of another authority and 
under conditions over which the London County 
Council (an authority for child employment by-laws) 
has no control whatever. 

The conditions under which many children live in the 
hop-fields are known to be open to grave objection, and 
it is known, too, that the children who go on hop-picking 
expeditions do not necessarily accompany their parents, 
but are sometimes taken by other persons who increase 
their own earnings by the children’s labor. 

It is generally acknowledged that the children gain in 
health from the annual outing, though they often return 
out of hand and very dirty. The Times correspondent 
considers that if it were possible to insure that the 
housing and sanitary arrangements were satisfactory, 
that there was proper welfare supervision, and a careful 
limitation of the hours of employment to those per- 
mitted by the London by-laws for children over 12 
years of age, there would be less objection to the 
proposal. 

(Industrial and Labor Information, August, 1927.) 
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A NEW METHOD OF CALCULAT- 
ING COMPENSATION 


FEW months ago THE AMERICAN CHILD called 
A attention to a study made by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company estimating the value 
of a man’s life at different ages, based on the worth of 
his net future earnings. A child of 18 years, for instance, 
belonging to a class of earners whose income at its high- 
est peak will be about $2,500 a year, is valued at $28,654. 
In another study the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has calculated the value of an impaired life— 
the value of a man who through industrial injury or 
other cause has reduced his earning capacity and prob- 
ably also his chances for securing employment. Accord- 
ing to this calculation we find that a boy of 18 years 
whose maximum earning capacity has been reduced 
from $2,500 to $1,500 is worth only $19,949. If in addi- 
tion his injury be sufficiently serious to cripple his 
chances for employment by 50 per cent (which is quite 
probable) he is worth only $5,036. If his possible income 
be reduced to $1,000, and his chances for employment 
half of what they normally would be, he is worth only 
$05, and if he be reduced to the $500 income group, he 
becomes a liability to the extent of $4,907. 

Thus a child of 18 normally valued at $29,000, may 
through accident or injury, be worth only $19,000, 
$5,000, $65 or be an actual liability of $5,000, depending 
upon the seriousness of the injury sustained and its 
effect upon his chances of securing work. 

Money, of course, can never compensate for injuries 
which endure through a lifetime, but how differently 
would read our compensation figures were these esti- 
mates used as a guide in determining even the financial 
loss which such injuries entail. 





THE ACCIDENT LIST 


Delos Gardner, 16 years old, had the first three 
fingers on his left hand so badly mangled, in an accident 
at the Watertown silk mill, that it was necessary for 
them to be amputated. 

The boy's hand was caught in the picker, according 
to his father, and before he could remove his hand or 
have the machine stopped, the fingers were crushed. 

(Syracuse, N. Y., Post-Standard.) 


Abor Boileau, 14 years old, had his left hand cut off 
at the wrist when it came in contact with a sawing 
machine on which he was working. According to eye 
witnesses of the accident, a nail in a board which the 
boy was sawing caught his shirt sleeve and drew his arm 
into the saw. (Worcester, Mass., Post.) 


The Evans Laundry Company of Lincoln filed an 
appeal in the Supreme Court for a judgment for $8,000, 
given by the court and a jury in Lancaster County in 
the suit of Elsie Benner, who sued for $25,000 damages 
for an injury to her left hand inflicted while she was em- 
ployed by the company to operate a mangle. The 
second, third and fourth fingers and a part of the palm 
were amputated after the accident. The company 
alleged the injury was due to the plaintiff's negligence. 
She claimed that she was employed contrary to the 
child labor law. (Lincoln, Nebraska, Journal.) 


COMPLETE summary of child labor legislation 
introduced in the various state legislatures 


during 1927 has been prepared by the National 


Child Labor Committee. 
sent on request. 


Copies of this will be 


J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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I believe in the protection of children and enclose 


..aS a contribution to your work. 
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